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" Let us for a moment stoop to the arbitration of popular breath. 
Let us assume that Homer was a drunkard, that Virgil was a 
flatterer, that Horace was a coward, that Tasso was a madman. 
Observe in what a ludicrous chaos the imputations of real or ficti- 
tious crime have been confused in the contemporary calumnies 
against poetry and poets." — Shelley. 
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PEEFATOEY NOTE. 



This criticism was written, on my own spontaneous 
offer, with a view to its publication in the "Xorth 
American Eeview," the leading Quarterly of the United 
States. Before I had completed it, I discovered that 
that Review had already committed itself, in a notice 
of Mr. Swinhume's "Atalanta in Calydon'* and 
" Chastelard," to a view of his poetic powers with 
vrhich mine is considerably at variance. I therefore 
deemed it hardly desirable to obtrude upon the de- 
servedly respected Editors a criticism which they 
might feel embarrassed in inserting, and pained in 
rejecting ; and, as I found about the same time that 
Mr. Swinburne's present publisher would willingly 
take my MS., I have adopted this mode of publica- 
tion. I have preferred, however, to leave the form of 
the critique strictly unaltered, which will explain an 
occasional peculiarity, as it might otherwise seem, in 
the shape in which matters are put. 



vi PRE FA TOR V NO TE. 

The reader will find in one place a reference to the 
writings of a member of my own family. I advisedly 
keep this exactly as it stood, being hetter pleased 
that it should be published with my name to it 
than (as would have been done according to the 
original scheme) anonymously. I should not have 
shirked to have the anonymous tribute traced home 
to me ; and am still less loth to avow that tribute — 
saying in it, as I have done, nothing beyond what I 
know or believe to be true. The last man who need 
love the anonymous system is a self-respecting critic 
acquainted with many of the persons concerning whom 
it is his lot to write. 

I may be asked : " But Mr. Swinburne himself — is 
not he too your friend ? " I gladly acknowledge that 
he is; and affirih that there is nothing, in the tone 
or the details of my criticism, to indicate, in any way 
which damages or taints its soundness, the fact of our 
friendship. The opinions expressed may be correct or 
incorrect : they are at any rate sincerely and impartially 
mine. 

W. M. ROSSETTI, 
18^^ October, 1866. 



SWINBURNE'S POEMS AND BALLADS. 
A CRITICISM. 



The advent of a new great poet is sure to cause a 
commotion of one kind or another ; and it would be 
hard were this otherwise in times like ours, when the 
advent of even so poor and pretentious a poetaster as 
a Robert Buchanan stirs storms in teapots. It is there- 
fore no wonder that Mr. Swinburne should have been 
enthusiastically admired and keenly discussed as soon 
as he hove well in sight of the poetry-reading public, 
for he is not only a true but even a great poet ; still 
less wonder, under all the particular circumstances of 
the case, that, with his last volume, admiration and 
discussion should have ended in a grand crash of the 
critical orchestra, and that all voices save those of de- 
nunciation and repudiation should have been well-nigh 
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disowned, As with many poets of whom our literature 
is or might be proud — a Shelley, a Byron, a Landor, a 
Whitman, a Mrs. Browning — the time had to come to 
Mr. Swinhume when the literary interest in his writ- 
ings paled before some other feeling excited by them — 
when the literary gauge was thrown aside by his 
examiners, and some other one was applied, not to 
the present advantage of himseK or his book. Be it 
added that Mr. Swinburne has done his very best, or 
worst, to hasten this time, and to aggravate the crisis. 
He has courted critics to be — and still more to profess 
themselves — indignant and horrified ; they have re- 
sponded to his invitation, have exorcised his book with 
abundant holy water of morals and religion, the salt of 
literary disquisition being but sparingly used — and the 
result is, that the book is withdrawn from publication 
in England. It is practically certain, however, to have 
reappeared, with no alteration save that of the London 
publishing-house, long before these remarks are in 
print. We shall endeavour to look upon this book, 
along with Mr. Swinburne's other writings, calmly, to 
appraise them justly in literary and all other respects, 
and to assign him his due place among poets. We 
will at once and unreservedly say, we are satisfied that 
this place will, in the judgment of posterity, be a lofty 
one, and that Algernon Swinburne is one of that rare 
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and electest class — the writers whom contemporaries, 
even the well-affected among them, are likely to praise 
too little rather than too much. 

The " Poems and Ballads," to which we shall have 
very mainly to confine our attention, is the fourth 
poetic volume published by Mr. Swinburne. Of prose 
he has issued scarcely anything, except the very inde- 
pendent and remarkable essay upon Byron prefixed to 
Messrs. Moxon's recent selection from that poet's writ- 
ings. He is known besides to have in the press an 
elaborate study upon the poet and painter Blake — a 
subject than which none requires more delicate or sharp 
manipulation, more keenness or specialty of sympathy, 
or more boldness of estimate and statement. To judge 
from his o^vn powers in the poetic art, and from his 
essay on Byron, Mr. Swinburne will supply all these 
requisites in measure hardly to be rivalled. The first 
of his poetic volumes, issued in 1860, was composed 
of the two dramas, " The. Queen Mother " (Katharine 
de' Medici at the period of the Massacre of St. Bartho- 
lomew) and ** Rosamond." Singular literary power, 
and scenic eloquence and subtlety of speech, were to 
be found in this volume to fulness — we might almost 
say, to repletion. The tragedies show intellectual and 
poetic, more strictly than dramatic, richness; though 
the dramatic element also is present, so to speak, " in 
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solution," needing not so much to be increased or in- 
tensified as to be condensed out of the phase of dialogue 
and mere situation into that of action and crisis. The 
least that can be said of this volume is that it was a 
most singularly mature one, as well as of the highest 
promise, from a writer at that time extremely young : 
it remains to this day almost unknown both to English 
and American poetic readers, the interest which Mr. 
Swinburne's subsequent poems have excited seeming 
not to have reacted to any adequate extent upon these 
their first precursors and heralds. 

Next, in 1865, came the Greek tragedy, "Atalanta 
in Calydon." There was no mistake about that volume, 
and no slothfulness in recognising its claims. It con- 
tinues to be the most generally accepted and the most 
admired of Mr. Swinburne's writings. Greek equally 
in the ideal according to which it is conceived, and in 
the model of style and structure to which it conforms, 
it yet exhibits, in both respects, the independence and 
remoulding force of an original work. We have to 
deal, not with a Greek imitation, but with a Greek 
imagination. Nothing is formal, nothing coerced or 
vamped up into a trite copyism of externals : the spirit 
of the drama is Greek, and assumes a Greek shape as 
its visible semblance ; but its art is altogether vital and 
congruous, attesting a master hand of our own day which 
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never seeks to conceal itself under the mere clotlies of 
classicism. The fullest and most ardent poetic expres- 
sion shows itself compatible with the antique majesty ; 
poetic law and poetic liberty speak out with blended 
voice. Dramatically considered, the central difficulty, 
to fail in which would have been to fail in all, is clearly 
the character of Althaea, Meleager's mother, who hor- 
ribly slays her heroic son by burning the fated brand 
to which his life is linked. Even a good dramatic 
artist might well have failed to conceive the character 
so firmly and consistently, or to realize it so intensely, 
as Mr. Swinburne has done. He has presented Althaea 
as a devoted mother, religiously observant of law and 
order, fuU of grave counsel and noble acquiescence ; 
bowed down with grief at the homicide of her brothers, 
but not more with grief than with horror at the outrage 
of the deed as coming from her son's hand, the reversal 
of all order of nature and prescription ; brooding with 
throes of this grief and this horror, till, unmatemal 
and unsexed, a vindicator of divine law and automaton 
of divine vengeance, she bums up her son's life in the 
brand, passionate with exultation and with misery — 
thereafter remaining impenetrably silent, a witness of 
the ensuing doom. All this is given with a severe 
outline (to use the draughtsman's phrase), as well as 
with a sustained and exuberant eloquence, such as 
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offer a very extraordinary study of style. A basis and 
an issue still wider than anything consequent upon the 
mere personality of Althaea are, however, involved in 
this legend of Meleager; and these have not been 
slighted by the poet. The inscrutableness of Fate, 
the supreme and inappellable ordainer, more than once 
merged into the term " God " in the pealing paganism 
of Mr. Swinburne*s choruses, is the ultimate subject of 
the tragedy. That which Christians have learned to 
call " the dispensations of Providence," and to construe 
by faith in a revealed immortality (as one might read a 
too unlikely palimpsest of Lucretius or of Petronius 
with Plato showing through), is here regarded as mere 
inscrutableness — frightful blows dealt in the darkness 
by a being from whom there is no appeal whatever, 
and even to himself none really worth making. This 
" God " is, in fact, the arch-enemy and tyrant; and one 
of the choruses, with faint qualifications (in the in- 
terest as much of human dignity of character, or 
" self-respect," as of the actual rights of the question), 
finds most emphatic words in which to say so — the 
very rapture of protest beneath a hand which is grind- 
ing, and will grind, the protester into dust. Agreeing 
on the whole in the opinion which places Atalanta at 
the head of all Mr. Swinburne's performances, we do 
not flinch from taking a step beyond, and calling it the 
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most considerable poetic production — scale, subject- 
matter, form, treatment, artistic completeness, and 
whatever else, allowed for — ^that our literature bas to 
show since Shelley's " Prometheus Unbound," now 
just about half a century old. Perhaps the only 
work which could plausibly be pitted against "Ata- 
lanta" in such a comparison, is Tennyson's "In 
Memoriam ;" and that, apart from any other questions, 
can scarcely be regarded as one integral, continuous 
composition. 

In 1865, also, Mr. Swinburne published his " Chas- 
telard." It might be a moot point of criticism whether 
such a drama as " Atalanta " or such as " Chastelard " 
is intrinsically the more difficult attempt : is Sophocles 
or Shakespear the more exigent, the more unattainable 
of models % At any rate, it may safely be affirmed that 
the poet who does supremely succeed in a Greek tragedy 
on the Greek scheme is not necessarily, perhaps not 
probably, the one to succeed equally in an Elizabethan 
tragedy on the Elizabethan or other modem scheme (in 
the present instance, the analogy is rather to the monarch 
of living tragedians, Victor Hugo, than to Shal^espear and 
his school, though here also Mr. Swinburne has steered 
well clear of imitation). Accordingly, " Chastelard " 
may, we think, be rightly regarded as a less absolute and 
indisputable achievement than " Atalanta." Mr. Swin- 
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bume could not liave come so curiously and splendidly 
right in " Atalanta " if that had not been a class of work 
peculiarly fitted to his genius ; and, short of having a 
mind to embrace alike the four points of the compass 
of tragedy, he could not be expected to find himself, in 
exactly the same degree, well suited in such an under- 
taking as " Chastelard." The round man for the round 
hole is clearly not destined to snuggle quite so com- 
fortably into the square one. Yet, after making every 
needful deduction from the claims of the " Chastelard," 
after reducing it from the ideal at which it aims to the 
standard which it actually reaches, we shall still fiiid 
it to thrill through and through with tragic vibrations 
and reverberations, to be in most respects an admirable 
poem, and very nearly a grand drama — the character of 
Queen Mary, in especial, being at once conceived and 
realized with an impulse and a subtlety which prove 
the author's right to attempt this form of tragedy once 
and again, and probably, before he has done with it, to 
satisfy both his readers' hopes and his own. Indeed, 
in this case also, we have to go back to Shelley before 
we can point out a finer dramatic work or faculty — if 
even " The Cenci " is finer than *^ Chastelard," which 
we think open to difference of opinion. Of interme- 
diate writers, we know none that can be cited in emu- 
lation save Henry Taylor and Browning. For the latter 
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poet we have tlie acutest sympathy and the most genuine 
admiration; yet we cannot think but that any com- 
petent criticism would show the faults and limitations 
of such works as " The Blot on the Scutcheon," " Straf- 
ford," " King Victor and King Charles," to be more 
damaging and more anti-dramatic than any which can 
be justly charged against " Chastelard." Mr. Henry 
Taylor, it is trne, may be rated as having, in " Philip 
van Artevelde," achieved a definite success in a 
certain by no means easy or unimportant class of 
drama — the drama of public event and grave historic 
tableau. We are not prepared to say that he has come 
less near to his ideal than Mr. Swinburne to his ; but 
we must not forget the great difference in the nature of 
the attempt — ^how far more closely passion and poetry 
have to be welded into drama in Swinburne*s than in 
Taylor's work, how much more artfully and hazardously 
compounded an amalgam they have to form. It is 
something like the difference between a monumental 
picture and a cartoon ; or between CeUini casting the 
Perseus in his blazing fiery furnace, and the moulder 
whose material is plaster of Paris. 

Thus much premised as to the books which have 
preceded the " Poems and Ballads," and leaving unsaid 
much more which would claim to be spoken were those 
earlier books our immediate subject, we proceed to 
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handle — and, if need be, to burn our fingers at — ^this 
somewhat scorching and explosive production. 

An attentive perusal of the volume will, we think, 
disclose in it four main currents of influence and feel- 
ing — ^which we set down in descending ratio according 
to their importance in the work of art ; and let us here 
say once for all that it is as a work of art, mainly if not 
engrossingly, that we regard these and any other poems 
which rise above a very restricted aesthetic scope. The 
currents in question are — 

1, the Passionately Sensuous ; 

2, the Classic, or Antique ; 

3, the Heterodox, or Eeligiously Mutinous ; and 

4, the Assimilative or Eeproductive in point of 

Literary Form. 

As just stated, we have ranged these influences " in 
descending ratio according to their importance in the 
work of art," the particular poems before us. . We 
do not, however, consider that the same ratio would 
hold good if we were analysing the intrinsic, organic 
importance of these several influences upon the very 
mind and personality of the poet. For such an analysis, 
we might be disposed to place our second and fourth 
influences, the Classic and Assimilative in Literary 
Form, ahead of all, and to refer them to another influ- 
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ence, larger and more fundamental still — the intensely, 
the overpoweringly artistic direction of Mr. Swinburne's 
mind, and the consequent startling predominance of 
the literary over other modes of thought or writing, 
and absorption of all other excellences into the literary 
or verbally plastic excellence, the excellence of poetic 
result. In like manner, we should place our third 
influence, the Heterodox or Eeligiously Mutinous, in- 
cluding (as in our purview it does) the morally muti- 
nous, above our first-ranked influence, the Passionately 
Sensuous, which it fairly overlaps in the poet's brain, 
or in essential relation to his mind and his conception 
of things. In fact, Mr. Swinburne's mind appears to 
be very like a tabula rasa on moral and religious sub- 
jects, so occupied is it with instincts, feelings, per- 
ceptions, and a sense of natural or artistic fitness and 
harmony. These are to him the poetic pounds : be 
they but taken care of, and those other pence may, with 
the proverb's leave, take care of themselves. On these 
moral and religious subjects he seems to have no " in- 
nate ideas," no preconceptions, no prejudices. He has 
no sense of what moral philosophers call a " sanction." 
Dogmas and doctrines come warranted to him from 
outside j and there is nothing in him which leaps out 
to meet the warrant half-way. Thus nude of the quali- 
ties of mind which send a man forth to seek for some 
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moral or religious foundation, and which dispose him 
to accept such as he finds ready to his hand, Mr. Swin- 
burne might have remained neutral enough on such 
matters, but that others will insist upon knowing all 
about them, upon proselytizing and evangelizing ; and 
Mr. Swinburne, when he finds he cannot be left alone 
and unconcerned, flies from neutrality to antagonism, 
resents what he would naturally leave out of count, 
and vollies forth " winged words" of the most audacious 
aim and the least stinted virus. It is in connexion 
partly with this attitude of mind, and partly with his 
literary or expressional intensity just previously noted, 
that we see reason for contemplating the " passionately 
sensuous " aspect of his work in the " Poems and Bal- 
lads." We conceive it to be very closely related to his 
moral negativeness (by which term we have no inten- 
tion, as no right, to assume that Mr. Swinburne is 
a bad man, but only that the facts of the world and of 
man naturally and primarily appeal to him on other than 
their moral showing) ; related also to the antagonistic 
excitement consequent upon the coercive administration 
of those moral and religious " alteratives " of which the 
British pharmacopoeia is so prodigal — and to the fervour 
of perception and of words which seizes him when' 
fervid subject-matter presents itself to his mental vision, 
and this because he is so much of an artist, and so little 
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>f either a moralist or an immoralist. Thus, strange as 
t may seem to say so of a book withdrawn from circu- 
Ation on account of its outrages to decency, and in 
which " passionate sensuousness " really is a very lead- 
ing influence, we beKeve ihat that influence is, in fact, 
one of the less genuine constituents of the author's 
mind : there is even something about it too determinate 
and prepense, too uneasily iterative — not exceptionally 
genuine, but near to being actually factitious. It would 
even ring almost hollow to the ear and the appre- 
hension of the reader, were not the sound transmitted 
through so intense a medium of artistic perception and 
harmonic expression. We are certainly far from justi- 
fying Mr. Swinburne's course in publishing to a world 
which was pretty well known not to want them such 
performances as " Dolores," " Fragoletta," and some 
others^ — to have done so was both a miscalculation 

1 Between the time of our writing this passage, and that when 
our review was completed, symptoms have appeared of a very 
decided change of public and critical feeling in England regard- 
ing the poems for which Mr. Swinburne was most reviled. An 
article in the London Examiner (22d September) deserves the 
credit of commencing this reaction : it is confidently attributed 
to no less honourable and responsible a writer than Professor 
Morley. The reaction even goes so far as to pronounce Mr. 
Swinburne a severely moral writer, who does indeed proclaim 
the allurements of sense with exceptional and exceptionable 
downrightness, but who proclaims these chiefly to show their 
b2 
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and an inconvenance, for which he has had to pay the 
penalty which might have been foreseen ; but we are 
equally far from thinking that any positive stigma 
attaches to his name or his genius on this account, or 
that there is any true sense of right or justice in those 
critics who, stopping their ears at his unseemlinesses, 
refuse to hear, distinct and predominant above them, 
the flood of noble and divine music which these only 
mar with casual and separable though perverse dis- 
cords. To sum up this part of our subject, Mr. Swin- 
burne is " passionately sensuous " in his poems chiefly 
because the passionate and the sensuous are two ulti- 
mate and indestructible elements of poetry; and he 
over-enforces them in expression chiefly because a 
mighty intoxication of poetic diction mounts to his 
head, and pours in an unruly torrent through his lips, 
and he forgets the often s ill nobler office of self- 
mastery and reticence. 



hollowness, and the Nemesis which dogs them. A pamphlet 
from Mr. S\vinburue's own hand is also notified, and will doubt- 
less have appeared before our review does. For our own part 
we do not exactly subscribe to the opinion expressed in the 
Examiner, as the terms which we use sufficiently show ; but 
we must allow that there is considerable plausibility in that 
opinion, and a great want of candour in writers who, going into 
the opposite extreme, entirely ignore those evidences, in their 
way patent enough, which may be adduced in its support. 
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The "Classic or Antique" influence is an entirely 
genuine one with. Mr. Swinburne, and cannot be called 
other than genuine in the part which it plays in his 
present volume. His mind and his sympathies re- 
ceive nurture from the antique past He is a manifest 
pagan ; neither beheving in a Christian revelation, nor 
entering kindly, though he can enter with truth of 
artistic perception, into a Christian dispensation, and 
modes of thought and life. This classic influence 
subserves to some extent his passionate sensuousness ; 
for he can think without intolerance, and write with 
amazing candour and beauty, about " Hermaphroditus " 
or ** Anactoria." The poem bearing the latter name 
is, indeed, one of the most glorious exhibitions of 
fervent imagination and poetic execution in his volume. 
The reader is not bound to like it : if he does not 
admire it, he has but a purblind perception of what 
poetic workmanship means. The statue in the Louvre, 
and the Lesbian loves of Sappho, are not germane to 
the modern mind : let them by all means remain un-ger- 
mane ! Yet let not the artificer or the student of poetry 
be a mark for the mere mud of nineteenth-century 
highroads if some " elective affinity " prompts him to 
penetrate somewhat further than parson or pedagogue 
into moods of mind and aberrations of passion which 
were vital enough to some of the great of old, however 
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dead and putrescent they may now most legitimately 
have become. To these subjects a healthy and open 
mind stands in the relation expressed by the matron 
to whom naked men were as so many statues. One 
might almost say, and not be misunderstood by those 
whose understanding is worth courting, that everything 
Greek has become to us as a compound of beauty and 
of thought, a vestige and an evidence of human soul 
infused as into Parian marble, marble-like in its purity 
of appeal to us, and which time has privileged us to 
love with no gross or abject thought, whatever may be 
the express image and superscription of the monument. 
Be it confessed at the same time that Mr. Swinburne 
receives and transmits the impression without availing 
himself of this privilege so fully as he might, or, with 
his exquisite sensibility to beauty of subject-matter 
and perfection of poetic keeping, ought to, have done. 
" Anactoria," impure as is its theme, might conceivably 
be treated with some nearer approach to comparative 
purity, and certainly without the feline or tigerish 
dallyings in which " the lust of the flesh " passes into 
a positive lust of blood, equally unknown (if we are 
not mistaken) to Greek passion, and unknowable, 
unless as a nightmare of the imagination, to normal 
sensualists. Why lay hands doubly lawless upon what 
can be claimed as rightful property only by such a son 
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of Belial and cretinism as the producer, predestined to 
a madliouse and a hardly ntterable name, of some 

" scrofulous French novel 
On grey paper with blunt type," 

and embellished with a " woful sixteenth print " 1 In 
his other classical poems which touch upon somewhat 
eimilarly dangerous ground, " Phsedra " and " Herma- 
phroditus," we see no cause for censuring Mr. Swin- 
burne : he imagines and speaks as a poet has a right to do 
— the only further requirement being the " fit audience." 
On the " Heterodox or Eeligiously Mutinous " in- 
fluence we have already commented to some extent : 
it is closely connected with the Classic influence, and 
is equally genuine, though hardly so deep-seated. Mr. 
Swinburne, as we have said, is, in intellectual sympathy 
and culture, a pagan. This gives a positive direction to 
his thought on religious subjects, which otherwise seems 
to amount to little beyond negation, — ^materialism, 
and the absence of faith in a beneficent Providence. 
The negative and the positive currents, encountering 
and joining, roll a considerable volume of turbidity, 
tumult, and spray. In saying this we desire to guard 
ourselves carefully against any suspicion of levitical 
or pharisaic intolerance : we make no complaint of 
Mr. Swinburne's speculative opinions, but, on the con- 
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trary, recognise his right to entertain and express 
them, whatever they may be. They have done us no 
harm; and we recommend other readers to persuade 
themselves of the fact that to them also these opinions 
of a great poetic genius will do no harm. We say 
" opinions," feeling that, although Mr. Swinburne very 
seldom writes otherwise than dramatically, and could 
not therefore be legally fixed with entertaining as his 
own the opinions which he puts into the mouths of 
others, it would nevertheless be affectation to prdfess 
serious uncertainty on this point : he, in fact, dra- 
matizes certain opinions, and not their contraries, so 
continually, because he sympathises with them, and 
rejoices in giving them words. We would make him 
welcome to do so. This world, which scandalized 
readers believe to be regulated by a beneficent Pro- 
vidence, and which Mr. Swinburne (we infer) believes 
to be regulated by some power of some sort or other 
which is absolutely inscrutable, unfathomable, and in 
its operations unamenable to the human reason or 
sense of right, is big and surprising enough for both 
opinions : and in the infinite there are possibly infinite 
disclosures to be made which may prove as astonishing 
to such readers as to Mr. Swinburne. If readers, only 
still further scandalized by our summary of the Swin- 
burnian theory, declare that such theory is flat atbeisip. 
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^^ shall not concern ourselves to contest the phrase : 
^deed, our own opinion about the theory is nearly 
enough the same. There is, as far as we know, only one 
act of faith, properly so called, possible to be made — 
Daniely, the belief in the perfect goodness and justice 
of the Creative and Disposing Power : all other so- 
called acts of faith appear, in ultimate analysis, resolv- 
able into persuasion by evidence, which, in the largest 
sense, includes even that form of belief which consists 
in the simple acceptance of authority or tradition. Not 
so this one the supreme act of faith : the whole body 
of evidence to be brought forward on that most funda- 
mental and vastest of questions, the mysteries and seem- 
ing contradictions of it, are so enormous, and so utterly 
above being cognizable by human intellect or investiga- 
tion, that no man, it would seem, could ever possibly 
be convinced of the perfect goodness of the Euling 
Power by discovering either the invariableness or the 
preponderance of its symptoms in the world of nature 
or of mind. He must take a step from the evidence 
to the conviction, and that step is faith. The man 
who has taken that step can alone be rightly said 
to believe in a God : for to believe in a God who is 
not all that we can conceive of good and just is to 
believe not properly in a God, but in a Pate, — or even 
iji a Daemon, if the sense of shadow, of horror, and of 
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wrong, overpowers that of light, love, and right. Mr. 
Swinburne, as far as his book shows, never has taken 
the step in question, never has enacted the act of faith; 
and, though he seems to believe more or less tenta- 
tively and darkly in a supreme Intellect, in a Rule and 
a Euler, in something beyond a " fortuitous concourse 
of atoms," the idea appears to supply to his nlind more 
fuel for fire of resentment and flashes of protest than 
for anything like a humble, loving, and filial reliance. 
In fact, what might have been and was shrewdly sur- 
mised from " Atalanta in Calydon," that the sentiments 
of the famous and o.verpoweringly eloquent chorus, 

" Yea, with thy hate, God, thou hast covered us " 

(minus the submissive close thereof), were the senti^ 
ments of Mr. Swinburne himself, is fully confirmed by 
various passages in the " Poems and Ballads ; " pas- 
sages which either reinforce the same sentiments dra- 
matically, but with a gusto and insistence not to be 
mistaken, or, as especially in " F61ise," rend the thin- 
nest of dramatic veils, and are manifestly spoken in the 
author's person. The same is still more clearly the case 
in the ode " To Victor Hugo." Our poet has a sin- 
gularly acute and terrible conception of the puppet-like 
condition of man, as acted upon by the forces of Nature 
and the fiats of her Ruler ; and he draws some appall- 
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ing outlines of it with an equal sense of power and 
of powerlessness, an equal entireness of despair and of 
desperation. He jeers and groans in the same act at 
his and our misery, for the facts appear to him to war- 
rant both moods : " there are passages in his poem " (as 
was remarked by one of the best English reviews of 
the " Atalanta ") " which seem to wring from the very 
roots of human experience the sharpest extract of our 
griefe." Intellect pitted against a material and moral 
pieuvre appears to be his conception of the state of 
man ; and no wonder that the fight looks to him a 
most ghastly one, unconvinced as he is (to use the 
mildest term) of the justice of the Umpire, and con- 
vinced, or all but convinced, of the mortality of the 
soul. His only outlet of comfort is his delight in ma- 
terial beauty, in the fragmentary conquests of intellect, 
and in the feeling that the fight, once over in this world 
for each individual, is over altogether ; and in these 
sources of comfort his exquisite artistic organization 
enables him to revel while the fit is on him, and to 
ring out such peals of poetry as deserve, we do not fear 
to say it, to endure while the language lasts. 

In illustration of the opinions as to the Creator and 
Ruler of this world which, on the evidence of his 
writings, we have seen cause for attributing to Mr. 
Swinburne, we are tempted to quote a few sentences. 
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faultlessly neat and killingly common-sensible, from 
Hume's " Enquiry concerning Human Understanding." 
The Scotch philosopher has put the words into the 
mouth of Epicurus, whom he supposes to be arguing 
against the attempt of his denouncers to "establish 
religion upon the principles of reason," though he does 
not deny that religion may be true notwithstanding. 
*^ Allowing therefore the gods " (says Epicurus) " to be 
the authors of the existence or order of the universe, it 
follows that they possess thai precise degree of power, 
intelligence, and benevolence, which appears in their 
workmanship; but nothing further can be proved, 
except we call in the assistance of exaggeration and 
flattery to supply the defects of argument and reason- 
ing. So far as the traces of any attributes at present 
appear, so far may we conclude these attributes to 
exist. The supposition of farther attributes is mere 
hypothesis ; much more the supposition that, in distant 
regions of space or periods of time, there has been or 
will be a more magnificent display of these attributes, 
and a scheme of administration more suitable to such 
imaginary virtues. . . . You persist in imagining that, 
if we grant that divine existence for which you so 
earnestly contend, you may safely infer consequences 
from it, and add something to the experienced order 
of nature by arguing from the attributes which you 
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ascribe to your gods. You seem not to remember that 
all your reasonings on this subject can only be drawn 
from effects to causes, and that every argument deduced 
from causes to effects must of necessity be a gross 
sophism j since it is impossible for you to know any- 
thing of the cause but what you have antecedently, not 

inferred, but discovered to the full, in the effect 

That the divinity may possibly be endowed with attri- 
butes which we have never seen exerted — may be 
governed by principles of action which we cannot dis- 
cover to be satisfied — all this will freely be allowed. 
But still this is mere possibility and hypothesis. We 
never can have reason to infer any attributes or any 
principles of action in him but so far as we know them 
to have been exerted and satisfied. Are there any 
marks of a distributive justice in the world ? If you 
answer in the affirmative, I conclude that, since justice 
here exerts itself, it is satisfied. K you reply in the 
negative, I conclude that you have then no reason to 
ascribe justice, in our sense of it, to the gods. If you 
hold a medium between affirmation and negation by 
saying that the justice of the gods at present exerts 
itself in part, but not in its full extent, I answer that 
you have no reason to give it any particular extent but 
only 80 far as you see it at present exert itself." Mr. 
Swinburne appears to be of much the same opinion as 
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Hume's Epicurus. He finds, according to his htimai 
experience and intellect, only partial and chequerec 
symptoms of justice, or of wisdom and power alon^ 
with goodness, in this present world ; and, as his mine 
is very far from an illogical one, and he does not sup 
plement its suggestions by the intuitions of faith, he 
concludes that partial justice is caused by a partially 
just cause. The difiference is that what Hume thinki 
and speaks in prose Swinburne thinks and speaks in 
poetry. He cannot contemplate this conclusion of his 
reason as a subject for calm acceptance and contented 
corollary — as a modest but not uncomfortable abiding 
place for the spirit : on the contrary, his imagination 
takes fire, and his heart burns within him, and thej 
vent themselves in clamorous obtestations. Betweei 
ideal right and actual fact he sees a great void, and fills 
it with the deep resonances and echoings of an unsa 
tisfied desire and an unsuccumbing mind. 

" Poscia che il faoco alquanto ebbe rugghiato 
Al mode sue, I'aguta punta mosse 
Di qu^, di 1^, e poi di^ cotal fiato." 

Of the four main currents of influence and feeling 
which we noted in the " Poems and Ballads," we have 
now discussed all except the one which we termec 
" the Assimilative or Eeproductive in point of literarj 
form.'* This is one of the most curious specialties o: 
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Mr. Swinburne's writings, and may be best commented 
by a reference to individual poems in his volume. We 
take them pretty nearly in the order which they hold 
in the index of contents. The first brace of poems, 
" A Ballad of Life " and " A Ballad of Death," are 
Italian canzoni of the exactest type, such as Dante, 
Cavalcanti, Petrarca, and the other mediaeval, with 
many modem, poets of Italy have written ; and more 
especially taking the tinge which works of this class 
have assumed in Mr. Danto G. Eossetti's volume of 
translations, "The Early Italian Poets." The "Laus 
Veneris," itself sufficiently independent of models, is 
prefaced by a paragraph in old French purporting to 
be extracted from a " Livre des Grandes Merveilles 
d* Amour, escript en Latin et en Fran^oys par Maistre 
Antoine Gaget, 1530," but which we confidently father 
upon Mr. Swinburne himself, along with the extract 
from the "Grandes Chroniques de France, 1505," ap- 
pended to "The Leper," and the Greek lines from 
" Anth. Sac." that serve as motto to " A Litany," which 
poem is a cross between the antiphonal hymnal form 
and the ideas and phraseology of the Old Testament. 
These latter are hardly less prominent in the " Song in 
time of Revolution." " Phaedra " is in the form of a 
scene from a Greek tragedy, with the interpolated 
rematka of the Chorus. " A Ballad of Burdens " is 
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moulded upon some of the old French poems, with an 
" envoy." " Hendecasyllabics " and " Sapphics " speak 
for themselves as regards literary relationship. "At 
Eleusis" is an exceptionally long speech spoken by 
Demeter, as from a Greek tragedy — recalling also such 
modern work as some of Landor's "Hellenics," or 
Browning's so-called " Artemis Prologizes." " A 
Christmas Carol " presents quaint, cunning analogies to 
mediaeval writings of the same order. '* The Masque 
of Queen Bersahe " is professedly " a miracle play," and 
treated accordingly. "St Dorothy" is Chaucerian 
work, even to the extent of intentional anachronisms in 
the designations of the personages and otherwise. " The 
Two Dreams," from Boccaccio, is almost in equal mea- 
sure Keatsian. " Aholibah " brings us back again to 
the Old Testament Lastly, we have a quintett of 
ballads, carefully varied in shade, but mainly conform- 
ing to the type of the old ballads of ]N'orth Britain, 
—" The King's Daughter," "After Death," "May 
Janet," " The Bloody Son," and " The Sea-SwaUows." 
Now, there is nothing uncommon or surprising in 
imitative poetry. It is generally bad in itself, and 
inefficient in imitation ; sometimes clever, without 
imitative success ; sometimes imitative to the point of 
intentional, and very rarely of realized, illusion. The 
singidar thifig about Mr. Swinburne's reproductive 
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poems is that they are exceedingly fine pieces of work, 
f exceedingly like their adopted models, startlingly so 
'' 6om time to time, and yet that they helong strictly 
^ and "personally to Mr. Swinburne, and stand distinctly 
on the level of original work, with the privileges, diffi- 
culties, and responsibilities thereto belonging. It seems 
qnite clear that this poet could do, if he chose, an 
jnutation, a "take-off," of almost any style, so close 
that only the most knowing critics could detect it : but 
he always stops short of that extreme point, preserving 
his own poetic individualism and Hberty, exhibiting (as 
we iiave already said in speaking of the " Atalanta ") 
"jihe independence and remoulding force of an original 
work" This state of the case can only, as far as we know, 
he referred to one cause — the fact that Mr. Swinburne, 
heing truly a poet, a man of imagination, penetrates, 
hy the force of imagination as well as of student- 
^p, into the imaginative identity of poetic models of 
past time, and thence into their embodying forms. He 
^ create for himself, as he has amply proved ; but 
^ho determined set of his intellect towards art, and 
consequently towards literary art, possesses him with so 
®happ a sympathy for the literary or poetic models of 
highest style that, as the mood varies, he can pitch his 
^dinto true harmonic concert with Chaucer now, and 
^W with Dante, Sophocles, Keats, or Hugo, and sing, 
c 
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ds it were, new vocal music to the accompaniment of 
these most definite, dominant, and unperishing melodies. 
In all the roll of poets, we certainly know none who 
has given such signal proof of his power to enter with 
re-creative, not imitative, sympathy into so many poetic 
models of style and form, so diverse and so high ; to 
search their recesses, and extract their essential aroma. 
A true critic can discern with equal clearness that Mr. 
Swinburne is a very different sort of writer from a 
Greek tragedian or a Chaucer, writing things which 
have a very different ring, and also that his voluntary 
assimilation to these and other poets is both a genuine 
and a most singular effort of poetry. Such a critic 
would find it alike impossible to suppose that he was 
reading in the " St. Dorothy " a work really prodaced 
by Chaucer, or to miss wondering at the intimate and 
indwelling Chaucerism of the product. 

The foregoing observations, singly and collectively, 
lead up to the central fact already curtly indicated, 
that the largest and most fundamental of all the in- 
fluences acting upon Swinburne is the artistic, or (as 
one terms it in reference to this particular form of art) 
the literary, and that his poetry is literary poetry of 
the intensest kind. It is not only metric eloquence, 
still less versified rhetoric — something far liigher than 
either : but one hesitates to say whether the primary 
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conception in the poet's mind, the poetic nucleus, or 
the accretion of images and expressional form which 
grows and clings to this, the poetic investment, is the 
more important constituent in the general result. In 
aeyeral instances, however, we would say that the poetic 
investment is beyond a doubt the more important. 
Both the great beauties and the faults of Mr. Swin- 
l)ume*s writings are closely connected with this spe- 
cially artistic or literary turn of his genius, as we shall 
liave occasion to show in the sequel. Shelley has been 
tenned " the poet for poets : *' Swinburne might not 
imaptly be termed " the poet for poetic studenls." His 
\ writings exercise a great fascination over qualified 
' waders, and excite a very real enthusiasm in them : but 
P ftese readers are not of that wide, popular, indiscrimi- 
- nate class who come to a poet to be moved by the 
I subject-matter, the afiectingly told story, the sympa- 
y thetic interpreting words which, in giving voice to the 
poet's own emotion or perception, find utterance also 
for those of the universal and inarticulate heart, Mi, 
Swinburne's readers are of another and a more restricted 
Older. They are persons who, taking delight in the art 
of poetry, rejoicing when they find a poet master of 
bis materials and the employment of them, kindle to 
^atch 80 signal a manifestation of poetic gifts and 
poetic workmanship, and tender him an admiration 
c2 
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which, if less than that of an adept, is more than that 
of a dilettante. It should be added that, while the 
beauty of execution is the more special attraction to 
the more special Swinbumian readers, it is by no 
means the only one : the poet's conceptions are in 
fact as vivid as his expressions, and he writes with a 
file, and even vehemence, which keep his work, elaho- 
rate as it often is in verbal or rhythmical sublety, lifted 
clear above any such level as that of euphuism or 
"word-painting." 

The indecencies in the " Poems and Ballads," ahoat 
which more than enough has been said in other quarters, 
and something in the present review, may here once 
more be glanced at, to be noted as very much de- 
pendent upon this literary direction of mind in the 
author. Of positive grossness or foidness of expres- 
sion there is none — nor yet of light-hearted, jocular, 
jovial libertinism. The offences to decency are in the 
subjects selected — sometimes too faithfully classic, some- 
times more or less modem or semi-abstract — and in the 
strength of phrase which the writer insists upon using 
on these as on other topics. He refuses to have his 
literary liberty abridged ; and, as his own indifference or 
hostility to the common standards of right and wrong, 
and to the platitudes of their upholders, is necessarily 
active when he is writing on such subjects, he lashes 
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out with a kind of exaspeiated and gladiatorial out- 
spokenness which is, after all, as much in the line of 
literary as of anti-moral licence. We have already 
expressed our objection to such demonstrations ; but 
we think that these considerations respecting them, 
being not wiredrawn but simply true, ought in justice 
to be stated and taken into account. 

There are certain advantages and certain disadvan- 
tages to a poet in the distinctively artistic or hterary 
direction of genius, such as we have been noting in 
Mr. Swinburne. It would carry us too far to follow 
these out with anything like completeness. Sufi&ce it 
to observe here that one leading advantage is that a 
writer who has the true poetic faculty, and any adequate 
share of cultivation, is thus almost entirely saved from 
the chance of producing really bad work — scrambling, 
shambling, straggling, or slovenly work ; from " moon- 
ing about " in the paths of downright sentimentalism,^ 
or of that long-windedness which grows upon a writer 
who knows that he has something to say more clearly 
than what it is or how to say it, or of other " no-man's- 
land " of the world of song. On the other hand, one 
leading disadvantage is that the matter written about 
may have scarcely any initial force over the reader's 
mind, may be such as never to bring the reader face to 
face with the writer, but only with the written page. 
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may have no hold upon kis sympathy, and raise in 
no wQliagnes3 to meet the authoi's suggestions half- 
way* In short, the strictly artistic power is a sympa- 
thetic power only to artistically constituted minds : to 
oOiers it is alien, or even antipathetie. Perhaps no 
instance could be cited of a mora nice adjustment 
the artistic and the moving or persuasive qualities 
poetry than the case of Mr, Tennyson ; and even h< 
tails in some wise through the veiy development 
both tliese capacitieg. Thus Hs earlier attempts on 
the side of art were accounted intangible, and r 
finiknij and not unjustly in various instances, and 
elder generation of readers very commonly refuse to 
this day to find Mm substantial and human-hearted — 
while others vote him almost tame and commonplace in 
the simplicity, obviousness, and propriety of his affec- 
tions. The latter is an accusation which, has certainly 
not yet been brought against Mr, Swinburne, and wi 
not be while he proceeds in his present system of poe1 
work ; but the contrary accnsatioii, of nnsympathel 
direction of faculty, may without unfairness be 
feired, as we shall more particularly note in speakjuj 
of his characteristics in detaO, 

A still larger question arises here — How far 
excellence can and ought to be pursued to the negkct 
or disregard of moral truth ? We cannot undertake 
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give this question the full discussion which it would 
merit per se, but will endeavour to state in a few sen- 
tences the conclusions which we believe a candid discus- 
sion would elicit, to the following effect : — 1st. Minds 
of the highest order unite moral with artistic energy, 
and produce work — poetic work when that is in ques- 
tion — ^which is poetic in so far as it is artistic, but 
which is also moral because the writer belongs to this 
highest order of minds. Thus " Macbeth," " Othello," 
"Romeo and Juliet," and the body of Shakespear's 
Sonnets, are great poems because they are great works 
of art ; but they are also moral because Shakespear 
was too great a mind to be otherwise than moral essen- 
tially. K even the worst charges which have been 
hinted against Shakespear on the evidence of some of 
the Sonnets were established as true, the Sonnets would 
equally continue to be great poems : the only difference 
would be that Shakespear's mind or personality, in its 
total range, would be shown to be of a less grand order 
than had previously been supposed. Thus again Dante, 
who professed himself the Poet of Rectitude, is subject 
to very various constructions on the ground of morals. 
Some persons believe his ideas on the subject (for 
instance) of hell to be truly moral ; others, at the 
present date of thought, believe them to be decidedly 
anti-moral; others believe that the whole external 
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scheme of his poem is a mere veil, or even an introTCT- 
sion, of his real meaning. Whichever of these opinioos 
is adopted, the " Commedia " remains an equally gteal 
poem, because it is a great work of art : the only dif- 
ference is as to the ultimate calibre of Dante's mind 
And so again with Milton, who undertook to " justify 
the ways of God to men " on grounds which appear to 
many people to be fallacious, and the opposite of 
morally true. 2d. It follows that the poet, or artist^ 
can, in so feir as he is an artist, and without any express 
cognizance of morals, write poems whose rank as such 
will not be thereby lowered ; and if he happens to be 
a man without a strong moral side to his nature, or one 
who has false or perverse moral tendencies, and even 
if he exhibits these in his writings, the loss wiU be to 
himself in his grade in the intellectual hierarchy, Bot 
to his poems, considered as concrete expressions of such 
intellect and art as were actually in him. His mind 
will rightly be classed as falling short of those other 
minds of the grandest order ; but his poems will retain 
their own absolute value, whatever that may be, deter- 
minable by the quality and amount of the art which 
has gone to their production. (We need hardly explain 
that the term " Art," as here used, includes imagina- 
tion, conception, and so on, as well as actual execution.) 
3d. A poem which is founded upon morals rather 
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tlian art is likely to be a poem of an inferior class; 
because the intrinsic constituent of poetry is art, and a 
thorough artist founds his work of art upon that which 
is not subsidiary but essential to it — namely, art. At 
the same time, the very highest morals do, as a matter 
of fact, pertain to the very highest poems, because, as 
afl&rmed firom the first, the very highest minds are those 
which unite morals to art. 4th. A moralist, simply as 
such, has no title to attempt poetry, because art cannot 
be approached from the side of morals — the two things 
are extraneous one to the other, though in no wise con- 
flicting. But an artist may, in a certain semi-paradoxical 
sense, approach morals from the side of art, because, the 
more and more he elevates his mind by the gifted 
practice of art, the nearer and nearer he will come to 
that highest order of minds which unites morals with 
art. 6th. Morals do not therefore directly produce, or 
conduce to the production of, poetry. Art does conduce 
to its production, and does indeed produce it The 
very best poems give morals in, over and above the 
art. 6th. Consequently, in answer to our primary 
question, we find that artistic excellence can be pur- 
sued to the neglect or disregard of moral truth, and 
even ov/ght to he so pursued with a view to the poetic 
result. But, if it is pursued to the negation of morals, 
that is a symptom that the mind of the author, or the 
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particular poetic work, is not of the very highest class 
— still more so, if the artistic excellence is pursued 
with a purpose which can truly, on broad and positive 
grounds, be pronounced anti-moral. To this — passing 
from the essence of the work itseK to its effect 
upon the student of it — we may add that it is not 
the direct function of a poem or other work of art 
to improve the morals of the reader, or other person 
addressed, according to the formulated, matter-of-fact 
sense in which that term " morals " is ordinarily used. 
This function is, as we said of morals embodied in the 
poem itself, "given in," over and above the direct 
function of the work, which is to enlarge the mental 
energy, add delicacy to the perceptions, stimulate and 
refine the emotions, satisfy the sense of beauty. "When 
this has been done to some purpose, a right moial 
influence has also been exerted, — and not the less 
substantially because indirectly exerted. 

In estimating any poet, one of the most obvious 
lines of observation is the relation which that poet 
bears to his compeers and contemporaries — from whom, 
if any, he derives, to whom he is kin, from whom aUen. 
Mr. Swinburne occupies in this respect a very inde- 
pendent position. There is only one living poet still, 
or two at most, to whom he is nearly related, and these 
are not Englishmen. Two other almost contemporary 
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writers may, however, be referred to on the same 
groands; and, besides these, we shall briefly pass in 
review four of the leading living poets of England, 
without at all implying any invidious exclusion of 
others not here named — ^these second four being cited 
for the purpose rather of contrast than of analogy to 
Mr. Swinburne. 

The four poets to whom he is most nearly related, 
ranged in order from the nearer to the less near, are 
Victor Hugo, Landor, Shelley, and Baudelaire. 

Of Victor Hugo Mr. Swinburne is a most enthu- 
siastic admirer. He has proved it by the Ode addressed 
to him in the " Poems and Ballads," by the dedication 
of the " Chastelard," and principally by the vivid 
traces of a Hugo influence which that tragedy bears. 
In the sounding march of the verse ; in the clenching 
force and precision of expression and of imagery, 
verging in both poets on audacity, but less extreme in 
Swinburne ; in the readiness to try special and excep- 
tional feats, whether in subject or in treatment ; above 
all, in the almost convulsive clutch, so to speak, which 
each poet takes of his theme, and the passionateness of 
thought and art which he expends upon it, the resem- 
blance may visibly be traced: and this applies not 
only to " Chastelard," but to the Swinbumian poems 
generally. There is, however, one great and funda- 
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mental difference between Hugo and Swinbiime, wliich 
will, no doubt, separate the work of the two men, 
when completed by both, still more widely than we as 
yet see the separation. Hugo is one of the most in- 
tensely moral natures in the domain of poetry, and the 
raptures of personal and humanitarian faith form a 
most important part of his mind, and even too profose 
a one of his writings ; while Swinburne, as we have 
seen, is not intensely constituted on the moral or reli- 
gious side, and indeed, when he is roused at all from 
neutrality, tends rather towards antagonism than towards 
expansiveness. To set up his moral back, one has to 
rub him against the hair ; and then one may be suie 
that his mood is not the blandest. To^Landor the 
analogy borne by Mr. Swinburne is perhaps even more 
obvious than that which he bears to Hugo ; but it is 
more an analogy of surface in the writings, arid of pe^ 
sonal notions — of classic sympathies, range of subject 
determined accordingly, elevation and exactness of 
literary style. On the negative side, no doubt, the 
minds of the two men are in very substantial accord : 
they both tend to disregard other interests, when satis- 
fied on the score of beauty and of intellect ; neither of 
them is much impelled to overstep the magic circle of 
paganism. But that which bums as a fire in Swin- 
burne was only a genial heat in Landor — there was no 
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wch inevitability of poetic expression in that admirable 
thinker and writer. In terming Swinburne a poet of 
the literary order, we have only used the word " literary " 
as equivalent to "vividly artistic;" whereas Landor 
might be almost termed a "bookish" as rightly as a 
" literary " poet, though true poetic rank is not to be 
denied him. Mr. Swinburne's analogy to Shelley is a 
kind of cross between his analogies to Hugo and to 
Landor. Like the first, Shelley had passion, moral 
intensity, and the most unmeasured sympathies ; like 
the latter, he had an anti-modem and a Greek sphere 
of thought. In the particular aspect which these 
qualities wore in Shelley, he is less closely approached 
by Swinburne than is either Hugo or Landor. But 
Shelley (whom, be it said parenthetically, we regard as 
being, on the whole, decidedly the greatest figure and 
phenomenon in English poetry since Milton) had a 
fatal facility, as his contemporaries counted it, for say- 
ing the most alarming things on the unsafest subjects, 
and, along with this, a fusion and shiftingness of ideas 
perpetually poured forth from a common fountain-head 
whose taste and tint were dominant in them all, and a 
certain incompatibility of mind with ordinary minds, 
such as made the whole of his work somewhat in- 
tangible and distant-sounding to them — qualities in 
all of which Mr. Swinburne presents a clear though 
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diTarse-ihaded resemblance to tliis dimie poet. Baude- 
laire, the last of the four authors whom we hayo mamd 
as Mr. Swinburne's congeners, is probably almost iin- 
known to English readers. He is the author of a volume 
of poemBf "Lea Flenrs dn ^lal,*' to which the least 
aommendable parts of the ** Poems and Ealkdg " aeei 
to hear a conaiderahle affinity i we must therefore 
class Baudeiaire's infliumrje upon Swuiburne as a bid 
tbough not an uncongenial one. Tho French poet is a 
sort of poetic Mephistopheles : if Giithe's lieiid h 
been more human-natiired and imagLQative, he wouL 
have bfien Eot uidike Baudttlaire, who sees the iaets 
the world to much tbo earn© eflfeet as Mephist^pheleSi 
only with a poetic colouring, and expresses them ii 
terms which are viyid and moving, instead of \nthering 
and dry. If he does not quite say, after Milton's 
Satan J "Evil, be thou my g^odj" he does at least say, 
** Evil, be thou my ijispi ration j " and, being a maji ufj 
powerful mind, and a very real poetic gift, be succeeds 
in ringing the changes upon this bad tocsin to mm.f 
purpo&e. With Bqueamishnesej whether applied to ths 
criticism of a Eiuulekire, a Swinhurnt^ or any other 
man of genius, we have no sympathy] but as to 
approval^ we mUBt» with Newman !Noggs'a barbel, 
" ihraw the line somewherCj** and we draw it before 
Baudelaire. There is good artistic as well as moral 
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warrant for such a decision. A book like the " Fleurs 
du Mai " cannot be " in good keeping " in an enlarged 
sense: it may be in keeping one part of it with 
another, but not with a complete, healthy, or true view 
of actualities ; and, being thus both partial and perverse, 
it must of necessity also be violent. 

We now turn to take a glance at our second quartett 
of poets — ^English poets contemporary with Swinburne; 
and the interest of whose works, for our present pur- 
pose, is mainly that of diversity. We shall select 
Tennyson, Browning, William Morris, and Christina 
Sossetti. 

Of these four, the only one who can be pitted 
against Swinburne in point of executive art is Ten- 
nyson. Both are most scholarly poetic aspirants, and 
most finished poetic artists. Except for this primary 
likeness, the two are very dissimilar. Tennyson's ex- 
^inisite descriptive and verbal art is, in his mature 
writings, singularly measured : one perceives that he 
Ja, if possible, still more heedful not to say too much 
^an to say too little or too scantily. He does indeed 
fill the goblet, but with a chemist's care that not a 
^p be spilled or excessive. Swinburne pours with 
* more confident yet not less safe hand, and brims the 
"OWl, barely preventing it from overflowing. Swin- 
**Uine has a more grasping ambition, Tennyson a more 
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concentrated self-mastery: the first forms a study of 
noble profusion, and the second of noble discipline. 
Among artists of great original faculty, Tennyson is 
remarkable for that which the now almost trivial 
phrase styles " a well-regulated mind ; " Swinburne's 
mind may rather be termed unregulated, but instinc- 
tively true to the traction of great art, like steel to the 
lodestone. In Browning we come to contemplate a 
poet very different from either. We regard Brown- 
ing's natural wealth of workable poetic perceptions and 
ideas as the richest entrusted to any English poet of 
our time, if not even of any time since Shakespear's ; 
marvellously varied and pungent, and thoroughly and 
essentially human. On this splendid stock he works with 
luminous flashes of intellect, and strangely captivating 
though too fleeting felicities of art. Unfortunately, 
Browning is gifted, along with this lavish fund of 
poetic material and aptitude, with another endowment 
which is radically prosaic — ^ingenuity. We have been 
informed, as a curious physical fact, that Mr. Browning 
is a double-sighted man — long-sighted with one eye, 
and short-sighted with the other : that is the exact 
analogue of his mental vision, and a singularly appro- 
priate symbol of it, as if mind and feature were literally 
cast in the same mould. This ingenuity is a heavy 
drawback to his freedom, consistency, and greatness. 
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as a poet : it is the "bar sinister on his poetic shield — it 
is the false note which menaces several of his astonish- 
ing works with final relegation to that category of art 
which, as some one said of certain ear-hattering music, 
one would wish to he "not only difficult, hut im- 
possihle." For all this, we recognise Browning as so 
superb and exceptional a poetic genius that no 
superiority of art, whether displayed by a Tennyson, 
a Swinburne, or whosoever else, no obliquity of direc- 
tion in his own powers, can oust him from a seat 
Second to none in the ranks of our living singers. 
Between Browning and Swinburne (especially as lyric 
poets) there is scarcely any point of contact; the former 
taking an incomparably keener and more varied interest 
in men and their surroundings, while tjie latter elicits 
with a more certain finger the artistic harmonies of the 
fewer chords he touches. One point of contact may, 
however, be noted for as much as it is worth. Both 
Browning and Swinburne are fond (but the former much 
more so) of out-of-the-way subjects illustrative of cha- 
racter or period : and " Johannes Agricola," " Karshish 
the Arab Physician," " The Bishop orders his Tomb at 
St. Praxed's," find a sort of unlike likeness in such 
poems as "Les Noyades" or "The Leper" — though 
'both of these latter compositions exhibit a cross 
between moral and physical repulsiveness which is 

D 
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more peculiarly Swinburnian. The poet to whoDa 
next turn, William Morrid^ author of " The Dei 
of Guenevere, and other Poems," published in 1 
has by no means as yet received the recognitioi 
deserves. When he does so, he will be acknowlei 
as by far the most genially and subtly chivalrous 
mediaeval of all modem English poets, and even ' 
scending Victor Hugo in this particular department 
page of Morris is as rich as a painted window flo( 
with afternoon sun, and as dreamily sonorous as 
choral chant from the further end of the cathe 
In the pitch and colour of his poems, Mr. Morr 
almost unfailingly right ; but, as an executive ai 
he trusts too much to instinct and the chapte 
accidents — very different herein from Mr. Swinbi 
some of whose compositions are, however, obviousl; 
lated to Mr. Morris's style, and even, it might ap] 
directly influenced by his example, as also by the 
original poems of Mr. D. G. Rossetti which have 1 
published. Such are Swinburne's "Laus Vene 
(founded on the TannhatLser legend), "A Christ 
Carol," " Madonna Mia," and one or two others, 
what might further be said on this point we i 
refer back to our observations on the writer's ass 
lative or reproductive poems. Perhaps we may 
find a collateral trace of his interest in Mr. Mor 
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oetic aims in the dedication of the ''Poems and 
allads " to the admirable painter Edward Bume 
mes ; an artist who expresses in the pictorial art 
range of feelings, gifts, and perceptions, very closely 
id specifically analogous to those of Mr. Morris in 
srse. The last of our present poetic quartett, Chris- 
oa Eossetti^. is a singer of a different order from all 
lese, reaching true artistic effects with apparently little 
udy and as little of mere chance — rather by an in- 
mal sense of fitness, a mental touch as delicate as the 
iger-tips of the blind. She simply, as it were, pours 
ords into the mould of her idea; and the resultant 
Bgy comes right, because the idea, and the mind of 
hich it is a phase, are beautiful ones, serious, yet 
minine and in part almost playful. There is no poet 
ith a more marked instinct for fusing the thought 
to tiie image, and the image into the thought : the 
ct is always to her emotional, not merely positive, 
id the emotion clothed in a sensible shape, not 
erely abstract. No treatment can be more artistically 
omanly in general scope than this, which appears to us 
le most essential distinction of Miss Eossetti's writings, 
i might be futile to seek for any points of direct ana- 
•gy or of memorable divergence between Mr. Swinburne 
id Miss Eossetti. The prevalent cadence of the poen 
Kococo," and the lyrical structure of " Madonna Mia, 
d2 
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may, however, suggest that the poet is a n 
pathetic reader of the poetess's compositioD 
"The Garden of Proserpine" much unlike 
these so far merely as lyrical tone is conceme 

We shall next come to closer quarters with 
burne, and endeavour to analyse his particula 
racteristic defects and excellences. The formei 
less agreeable task, we will get through it th( 

By far the most important defect, and ( 
infolds most of the others in its sweep, 
already touched upon — the want of broad, 
sympathies, of a generous large-hearted huma 
consequently the want of sympathetic hold 
mass even of poetic readers. Without raisii 
moment any question as to the allowablene 
Swinburne's moral tone and specidative aud; 
must point to them as a strong evidence of t 
in sympathy — this want of a bond to unite 
his fellow-men such as they are, for better or 
It is perfectly true that great poets are not 
be " hail fellow well met" with all that is m 
and incapable among their contemporaries : 
on the contrary (in another than Dante's sens 
*' Li cittadin della citU partita ; " 

tinrolled not in any municipality fixed in 
i*ime, but in a cotumunity which belongs to < 
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luch as another, and one country as much as an- 
ther. "Still, the ground of a common manhood, 
Jeling strongly and uniformly on the same points 
n which other unsophisticated men feel the like, is 
lie natural ground for a poet to stand on ; and, with- 
nt this, it seems very problematic whether the most 
irilliant gifts of mind and of art will avail much for 
^resent or future fame of really wide extension. Milton, 
rhom Wordsworth has finely called 

" Soul awful, if the world has ever seen 
An awful soul," 

eems to have been the least genially tempered of great 

Unglish poets, the least likely to engage or win upon 

lis fellows : his austerity might appear to have verged 

ipon rigour, or even pedantry. But at least he com- 

(landed a respect amounting to reverence, and he 

ntered heart and soul into the great popular interests 

f his time, and was a great leader of thought in paths 

atelligible by the people. Again, Shelley ran directly 

ounter to all the prejudices of the society about him, 

nd roused anger hundredfold in proportion to the 

earts he conciliated ; but then, as soon as a few mists 

f preconception and narrowness had cleared aside, 

«ople could not help perceiving that their own most 

rdent affections and aspirations were traceable also in 

he poet, only in a somewhat altered guise, trans- 
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figured in purity and intensity. This cannot be said 
of Mr. Swinburne. He is radically indifferent, and 
indeed hostile, to what most persons care for ; and he 
poetizes, for the greater part, from a point of view 
which they will neither adopt nor understand. Tbis 
we consider strictly a deficiency, and for practical pur- 
poses a defect. It should be added, however, that he 
is far the reverse of tardy in national or poUtical 
sympathies and antipathies. On the contrary, he is 
full of generous ardour and scathing abomination on 
topics 01 this nature — an abomination and an ardour 
which only those who mainly agree with him will rate 
as stopping short of actual fanaticism. For our part, 
we would rather be fanatics with Swinburne than pru- 
dentialists with Southey. 

A second defect is over-doing. Mr. Swinburne con- 
ceives, as well as expresses himself, most intensely; 
p.nd so far all is well, though possibly somewhat in 
extremes. £ut this is so much the habit of his mind 
and pen that, when the subject, or the happy tact of 
the moment, does not lend itself to such a method, be 
still not unfrequently writes with what would be in- 
tensity under more favourable conditions, but is, as the 
case stands, only an excess of emphasis. We think no 
one can doubt that the following lines, which form the 
opening of " Laus Veneris," are, apart from any ques- 
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tion of seemliness, much overdone. The love-infatuated 
knight is contemplating Venus in repose : — 

" Asleep or waking, is it ? for her neck, 
Kissed over close, wears yet a purple speck 

Wherein the pained hlood falters and goes out ; 
Soft, and stung softly — fairer for a fleck. 

"But, though my Hps shut sucking on the place, 
There is no vein at work upon her face : 
Her eyelids are so peaceable, no doubt 
Deep sleep has warmed her blood through all its ways." 

That is a situation (and there are many such, of one 
kind or another, throughout Mr. Swinburne's writings) 
vhich we would much rather see touched off with the 
reticence of a Tennyson : he would probably have given 
one epithet, or at the utmost one line, to it, and it 
would at least equally have haunted the memory. Nor 
is it in emphasis only that Mr. Swinburne drifts into 
overdoing : he sometimes allows his poem to run away 
with him, and makes it simply too long. We say this 
with the utmost diffidence, writing as we do of so dis- 
tinguished a poetic genius and artist, who will no 
doubt think that he has a right to know best on the 
point; but such is distinctly our opinion. In the 
"Poems and Ballads," "The Triumph of Time'* (fine 
as is its tissue throughout, and superb its enrichments) 
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is particularly open to tliis criticism ; and the same may 
be said of " Dolores." 

The two foregoing defects are partly at the bottom of 
the third one that we have to specify — ^a certain degree 
of monotony in the writer's works, taken as a whole. 
He does not feel sufl&cient interest in the multiform 
phases of human life to write about many different 
subjects, nor is his mind solicited by many " occasions" 
into the frequent inditing of " occasional poems," such 
as Gdthe and "Wordsworth, for inst«mce, were both, in 
different ways, so prodigal of ; and, on the other hand, 
his habit of potent writing does not undergo very 
notable modification according as the poetic subject or 
mood alters. His variations, both in thought and in 
style, are very mainly artistic variations, not personal 
This may. explain the consistency of our present re- 
marks with those which have preceded regarding the 
extraordinary aptitude of Mr. Swinburne for repro- 
ductive or assimilative work in a number of styles. 
That aptitude was truly stated, and it necessarily in- 
volves a large amount of differing subject-matter and 
treatment in the volume ; and yet, as this impulse is 
constantly an artistic or literary one, it does not pro- 
duce a total effect of variety or relief so great as might 
on first thoughts be supposed. We must not, however, 
press this charge of monotony too far. The poet who 
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still a decidedly young man, has done a Greek tragedy, 
three other dramas, and a volume of narrative and 
lyrical poems marked by several absolute changes of 
style, and some other not insignificant variations of 
mood and tint, can only be termed monotonous in a 
subordmate, though we think it is not an unfair, 
sense. 

A minor form of this monotony is the frequent, and 
indeed continual, iteration of certain words, phrases, or 
images. Curious statistics might be compiled, out of 
Mr. Swinburne's four volumes, of the number of recur- 
rences of the idea of fire, with its correlatives, fiery, 
flame, flaming, &c. — of kissing, with its correlatives of 
lips, breasts, breast-flowers, stinging, bruising, biting, 
&c. — of wine, with spilling, draining, filling, pouring, 
&c. — of flowers, with flowery, flowering, bud, blos- 
som, &c. (not very frequently the names of 'particular 
flowers, unless fragrant with some classic reminiscence, 
or charm of syllables) — of blood, with staining, tingling, 
bloody, red, crimson, dark, hot, &c. — of the sea, with 
images and epithets as inexhaustible as itself and only 
less noble, for the sea-passion surges through the per- 
sonal and poetic identity of Mr. Swinburne ; and several 
other of these typical or verbal revenants might with 
ease be picked out for enumeration. This is a matter 
of detail, which, though by no means strictly insigni- 
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ficant as eacbj woiiLd only deserve a passing gkaoe 
ftom us, were not timt partic\ilar detailj as we haye 
intimated, a symptom of tlie comparative nionotonj of ' 
poetic excitation acting upon our author, — of his being 

Ifiomewliat unduly rapt in hia own individual mental 
world, and not so open in sj/fnpath^ (which lies at the 
root of most poetic debates) as to be teely and con* 
tinually receptivej a fresh eye and mind to whatsoercr 
of fresh appeals to either. 

We go still further into detail in naming with sonw 
degree of blame liis great love of alliteration : it is just 
one more evidence of the specially literary direction ftf 
Me genius. 'Nqt this alone : it pertaioR in especial \^ 
his powerful rhythmic and lyrical gift. In this con- 
nexion, rhythm and rhyme come first; next, assonaBR^j 
which plays so large a part in Spanish metres ; ainl 
alliteration is a sort of subordinate assonance, m^ 
partly in that chai^acter, we have no doubt, natural ) 
dear to Mr. Swinburne, It keeps up and reinfon 
to his mind and ear, the lyrical Sow and sequenoe ^\ 
his metos under conditions in which other ex 
dienid are not immediately available. But, leavipj 
this more recondite side of tlie questiLm, alliteratidi 
is a device^ a refinement^ a diHettantism of Uteratiiffl^] 
Writers who are bent upon saying thiuga with tl»*l 
uttermost relief and pungency, with the ** curiosa feli-i 
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citas " of the pen, can scarcely keep out of alliteration 
now and then — it comes so naturally and temptingly, 
falls so pat, and so tartly reminds both the writer him- 
self and the reader that it is no bungler at the pothooks 
and hangers, but an adept, an expert, who is wielding 
said pen. An alliteration is a sort of beeswing upon 
the fluent ink. There is no more thorough, more 
artistic master of this nicety than Mr. Swinburne ; but 
it must be confessed that his use of it runs into abuse, 
and becomes, if not absolutely a trick, certainly too 
salient a knack, of style. 

The last defect to be named is occa-sional and partial 
obscurity. This is a charge brought against most new 
poets. Shelley and Browning were constantly, and for 
years together, termed unintelligible : Coleridge, Emer- 
son, Dobell, W. Bell Scott, Edgar Poe, Mrs. Browning, 
and several others, have been voted at least obscure : 
even of Tennyson the older-fashioned sort of readers 
will still tell you "We can't make him out." This 
half-dark stage is therefore one through which most 
poets in whom there is a good deal have to pass, ac- 
cording to the apprehensions of ordinary readers ; such 
poets — ^being all, in their degree, creators — come forward 
with something of a new sphere of ideas and new form 
of words, and people have to get accustomed to both 
before they take to them kindly. We should there- 
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fore lay little stress upon the mere commonplaces oi 
demur which might be raised against Mr. Swinburne 
on the like score ; and in fact we limit our own objec- 
tion to occasional and partial obscurity. A great deal 
of what he writes is writing of the heights, not of 
the depths, and is, if anything, dazzling rather than 
obscure : the whole of " Atalanta in Calydon," broadly 
speaking, may be adduced as an instance. The ob- 
scurity, where it can rightly be alleged, flows chiefly 
from that main source of shortcoming in our poet— 
the deficiency of broad frank sympathies, or (to use 
the common and here very apposite term) of " fellow- 
feeling." We will cite the chief examples from the 
" Poems and Ballads." The " BaUad of Life '* is about 
as beautiful a piece of poetic writing as could be found 
anywhere : but the thing it symbolizes in detail is 
far from obvious to us ; we find various symbolic or 
allegoric agents afoot, but why they in preference to 
others we rather guess at than perceive, and the intro- 
duction of the name "Borgia" is quite unexplained. 
" Fragoletta," again, has to be guessed at, and is guessed 
at with varying degrees of horror and " repugnance : it 
is only readers of De Latouche's novel of the same 
name who can be certain that they see how much it 
does, and how much else it does in no wise, mean. In 
"A Match" there are expressions to which one can 
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only attach a quasi-significance, and which would seem 
to derive from that species of sexual enticement to- 
wards refinements of pain to which we have already 
adverted in the " Anactoria ; " a feeling about as ger- 
mane to healthily constituted men of the ordinary 
stamp as the propensity of a buck-rabbit for eating up 
its young ones. " Dolores " seems, at first, hardly re- 
lated to anything in one's experience of facts, or scope 
of speculation : by thinking over it, however, one per- 
ceives that it does contain an ample amount of meaning, 
and even that its loud-rustling attire of immoralities is 
not so very immoral, after all — rather comparable to 
the seamy, the extra-seamy, side of the moral texture. 
" Hesperia " looms dim, intangible, almost vague : we 
read it through, exulting in its exultant flow of rhythm, 
and find at the end that we scarcely know what the 
poem is about ; it is only a second perusal, and that an 
attentive one, which is likely to clear up the vaporous 
verses, and clear, in the proper sense of the word, 
they never become. The two ballads of " The King's 
Daughter" and " Afcer Death" have a different sort of 
obscurity — the abruptness and suppression of facts so 
characteristic of the old ballad-poetry. One surmises 
the essential point in each of them, which is a repulsive 
one : not that we mean to blame for this the ballads, 
which are admirable, and in excellent keeping with the 
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model adopttid. Wb have now pointed out all tli« 
poems wliich strike us inost as open to the charge of 
obsctuity (though it would be possible to specify some 
others also); and we find in eack instance that that 
obscurity, or thcs obseure phase of the poem, has a 
close connexion with iome thing unsympathtitic in thf 
author*s mind. 

It does not seem likely tliat Mr. Swinburne will 
ever essentially^ or in a very great degree, get rid 
of the defects which we have been analysing: 
but that he will do so to some lairly apprecialile 
extent we have little doubt The want of broad sym- 
pathies, and of such a canon of moral instincts and 
perceptions as may place him en rappori with hia 
fellow-men, would naturally be diminished by experi- 
ence of life ; and with this the tendency to monoUmj, 
and the casual obseurity, would wane. On tha otb*^ 
hand, the overdoing, iteration of particular jihrases, 
&C.J and alliteration^ being so far blemishes in the com- 
pleteuBSi of art exhibited, would, in the hands of so 
consummate an artist^ ba increasingly guarded apimt. 
These results may fairly he looked for ; though wu 
eonoeive the impulse wliich acta upon Mr, Swinburne, 
iind which determines both that be shall be a poet, auil 
what kind of poet he shall turn out^ to be of so definite 
and pemistent a kind that the last of his com positioner 
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were he to live a hundred years, would in all proba- 
bility be no less unmistakeably Swinbumian than the 
first, and recognisable by the same birth-marks. Such 
exceptionally endowed writers as Shelley, Victor Hugo, 
and Mrs. Browning, offer a precedent to the like effect. 

We have particularised Mr. Swinburne's defects : it 
remains for us to do the same office for his excellences. 

The one which strikes us first is his deep and eager 
sense of beauty ; a sense which, spite of his unjoyous 
creed and his propensity towards moral repulsiveness, 
is equally delicate in the selection and the presentation 
of its objects. To him natural and artistic beauty are 
in continual communion : and, as soon as he finds a 
beautiful thing to talk of, he is eliciting its most beau- 
fcifol aspects in verbal and rhythmical harmonies of the 
most beautiful. His eye and his speech are always 
those of a poet — not of a man who * enters the portals 
Df poetry nervously muttering a watchword which he 
inly half apprehends, but of one native to the place, 
ind versed in its mazes. 

With this sense of beauty he unites fervour and in- 
tensity ; the three together constituting poetic passion 
if the most vivid kind. We say ^^ poetic passion " be- 
cause, if we mistake not, it is more through his poetic 
perceptions than his personal emotions that Mr. Swin- 
burne attains that passion which informs, and some- 
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times over-informs, his poetic creations — the piilse of 
their heart and the breath of their nostrils ; he himself 
being possibly rather impressionable and high-strung 
than passionate in the strictest sense. His fervour 
pursues the flying thought or the fleeting sentiment or 
sensation ; and his intensity clenches and constrains 
them. With these qualities we would couple another, 
for which perhaps no better title can be found than 
Haughtiness. It is the quality whose formula runs 
thus, " Odi profanum vulgus :" the quality which dic- 
tates to a poet that he shall foUow his own proper bent, 
and none other — ^that he shall bow to no vp%e dw^^ 
conciliate no timorousness and no prejudice, subserve 
no other than poetic ends, acknowledge no other than 
poetic standards, vail his crest to no master, no enemy, 
and no friend. It gives authority and sonorousness 
to the poet's voice, without anxious self-assertion. It 
depresses or revolts the many — commands or captivates 
the few — wins over none. A gi-eat quality this, and a 
considerable danger. Dante had it, and Milton, Cor- 
neille, Alfieri, Landor, Leopardi; Byron and Schiller 
frequently ; Gbthe uniformly, but transmitted through 
so prismatic a mind and style that one often sees only 
its diversely-coloured spectra, not itself We have no 
doubt that this quality has in some instances betrayed 
Mr. Swinburne — that it has some share in his defects, 
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nd a large one in his misdoings. Still, it remains 
rhat the French, with so mnch tact of insinuated 
leaning, tenn "t/«6 qtialite;" a characteristic such 
B marks its possessor with superiority, not the 
averse. 

Among the more closely executive excellences of our 
Get, the first to be named is eloquence. Ideas seem 
) come to him ready-clothed in words — ^adapted for, 
Qd fitted with, verbal expression. A flood of verbal 
ppositeness rises at once to his lips — fluent, vehement, 
epsuasive, descriptive, incisive, discriminative, sub- 
lizing. Sustained and rolling periods, quick turns, 
nuous meanderings, undetected shiftings, succeed and 
dnforce one another. Eloquence which trenches on 
ocution or rhetoric is an essentially prosaic quality : 
it Mr. Swinburne's is not of this kind. It is free 
om any " forensic " twang. His eloquence is great 
mmand of language marshalled forward by ideas, 
srceptions, aims, and taste, which are rightly poetic ; 
id in consequence it breaks away at once from the 
osaic, and abides within the poetic, demesne. It is 
ily so far related to eloquence in prose that one can 
entify it as, in poetry, the analogue of that gift ; a 
(finite constituent of the poetic whole, not to be con- 
nnded with its other verbal or expressional con- 
ituents. Perhaps Sydney Dobell is the only other 
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living English, poet to whom eloquence, in this distinc- 
tive sense, can strictly be attributed; and his approaches 
much more nearly to the eloquence of prose. 

Extreme choiceness and keenness of phrase are 
among the components of Mr. Swinburne's eloquenca 
His diction is so precise and pointed that one might 
call it " carved." It exhibits the thing he has to ex- 
press in its completest form, with every prominence 
and every nicety of it indicated ; and this by a rapid 
process of marking and differentiating words, not by 
lengthy set description, though that also is at the 
author's command when he applies himself to it He 
shoots like Dante's Centaurs, 

" Con archi, ed asticciole prima alette ; ** 

and, having everything ready to his hand, shoots swift 
and straight, and full into the mark. In point of style, 
his diction is about equally balanced between two of 
the highest possible models — the classic and the bib- 
lical. Each of these is exceedingly conspicuous in the 
Swinbumian poems, and the combination of the two 
forms a valuable study : even in " Atalanta " a good 
deal of the phraseology is biblical rather than directly 
classic. A third element of style in diction, tke 
romantic, flushes the other two — deepens their colour, 
and enriches their vibrations and suggestions. 
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With this force, beauty, and exactitude of diction, 
8 associated a wonderful charm of metric melody, and 
■•everberating volume of music. In this melodic faculty 
Mr. Swinburne is equally intuitive and cultivated — 
-qually disciplined and daring. Generally conforming 
^0 the strictest rules, he often, on the other hand, uses 
ihe utmost latitude : but, be he orderly or enfranchised, 
'Ve doubt whether there is one line in his books which 
lan rightly be accused of inharmoniousness in its con- 
text. At any rate, so subtle are his instinct and his 
irt in this respect, we are satisfied that a brother poet 
vould always perceive in Mr. Swinburne's versification 
iome intention which explains every instance of 
)eculiarity ; and we could only recognise the dicta of a 
)oet as sufficient to suggest that any such pecuharity 
3 unjustified. In blank verse, in the heroic couplet, 
LL every variety, and even (most difficult of attempts) 
a some novelties, of lyrical flow, Mr. Swinburne is 
like a master ; a master who can learn little from any 
ontemporary, and who might teach something to each 
nd all. The deliciousness of his single notes, and the 
ustainment and majesty of his fully uttered roll of 
ong, are most penetrating and rousing, and not to be 
urpassed. 

" To add a perfume to the violet " 

3 a notoriously futile task 1 to explain or illustrate its 
e2 
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perfume is hardly less so. Neither shall we attempt, 
by scraps of quotation or intricacies of comment, to 
prove what we have been affirming with regard to our 
l)oet*s versification. We will only refer the reader to 
such poems as "Itylus," "Anactoria," "Ilicet," "Fra- 
goletta," *< A Litany," "A BaUad of Burdens," "The 
Masque of Queen Bersabe," ** St. Dorothy," " AMatcV 
" A Leavetaking ; " and how many another might yet 
be cited ! This power over verse, as it is one of the 
most primary, so also do we regard it as one of the 
most final, tests of a true poetic vocation — especially 
when displayed, which it is by Mr. Swinburne, on a 
large scale, and with great variety of adaptation. Other 
powers may be preferred for dignity or value : none is 
more of the essence of the art of poetry, or so positively 
discriminates that from all other forms of art None 
therefore is more essential to the poet, or more symp- 
tomatic of liis rank. 

The result of these singularly high-pitched executive 
qualities, taken together, is that Mr. Swinburne is, as 
a writer, poet, or artist, almost entirely free from bathos 
or blunder. We might perhaps say " entirely free "— 
only further referring our reader to the observations 
which have preceded upon the author's defects, which, 
in executive respects, will be perceived to be ascribable 
to over-high, not to deficient, pitch, and as such to be 
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rightly classed under the terms perversion aod excess, 
rather than blunder and bathos. It is obvious, in 
reading his works, that he has a critical faculty of the 
acutest, along with his poetic gift ; and that his own 
ear would be the first to feel offence at anything poor 
or inefficient, if by chance such dropped from his pen. 
He seems, in one act, to be lavishing and weighing his 
words ; and to have as much of scrupulous nicety for 
the latter operation as of vehement impulse for the 
former. Any one can see that he is to the uttermost 
a self-respecting writer— one who would no more print 
what he might think inadequate in point of expression 
or of art than he would shrink from printing what 
other people consider exceptionable on grounds of 
morality or faitL One may guess that he often writes 
with extreme rapidity, and finds very little to revise ; 
but that, be the first draft rapid or leisurely, or the re- 
vision slight or copious, the work is equally and strictly 
tried by the author's lofty standard of art before it 
greets the public eye. 

There is a word which was once familiar to the 
critic of poetry — the word Sublime ; now seldom pro- 
duced, and still seldomer aright producible, out of the 
armoury of epithets, to be applied to any contemporary 
work in our language : 

^ Ora h diserta, come cosa vieta." 
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It is the sum and the crown of Swinburne's grpat 
l»oetic powers that to his work, rather than to that 
of any of his competitors, this noblest word is appo- 
site and due. We will not walk into the pitfall which 
inveigles us by attempting a definition of that word 
KSublime : be it the task of others to say that "we 
are wrong in claiming the title for Swinburne's pro- 
ductions, inasmuch as those productions do not square 
with some all inclusive and exclusive definition of the 
sublime which the objectors may be ready to supply. 
For ourselves — without at all shutting our eyes to 
wliat needs grave demur in his writings, or to such 
jioints of minor importance as are still deserving 
of critical blame — we find in him an impulse, a 
majesty, a spontaneity, a superiority to common 
standards of conception, perception, and treatment, 
an absoluteness (so to speak) of poetic incitement and 
subject-matter (rendering him perhaps not likely to be 
ever very widely admired, but certain to be as in- 
timately and as enthusiastically admired at the latest 
date to which his works may reach as at the present 
or any intennediate time), and withal a power and 
splendour in all the media of poetic expression, a 
wizardry over the auroral brightness and the "sunless 
and sonorous gulfs " of song, such as we apprehend to 
be consistent if not co-=extensive with any reasonable defi- 
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nition of the poetic sul)lime. We conceive " Atalanta 
in Calydon" to be singly conclusive of Mr. Swinburne's 
pre-eminence in this attribute of a great poet : and from 
the " Poems and Ballads " we might quote, in ample 
confirmation of the same view, the " Laus Veneris," 
** Anactoria," "Hymn to Proserpine," "Ilicet," "A 
Litany," "A Lamentation," "A BaUad of Burdens," 
"A Song in Time of Eevolution," "Hesperia," "Felise," 
" To Victor Hugo." 

To that numerous and so far respectable class of 
readers who, however lively may be the pleasure which 
they take in a work of art as such, will nevertheless 
assign its final place among literary productions accord- 
ing as it conforms to or outrages their own standard 
of spiritual right and wrong, Mr. Swinburne must oflfer 
a strange study of perfection of form along with 
internal disorganization, of disciplined mutiny and 
cosmic chaos. For our own part, we have already 
indicated the points in which we find ourselves in 
contact with, and those wherein we diverge from, such 
an estimate. 

We have endeavoured to make this a tolerably com- 
plete review of Mr. Swinburne's genius, both generally 
and as developed in the "Poems and Ballads." A 
really complete review of that volume, however, would 
of course demand a much closer analysis of the com- 
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positions which go to make it up than we either have 
given or can here give. But we must not finish with- 
out offering some slight specimen of what the hook 
contains. Perhaps the fullest representative of the 
power and the specialty of Mr. Swinhume's work 
would be " Anactoria." That, however, is a poem of 
not inconsiderable length, and it is one of those to 
which exception may the most fairly be taken. We 
shall therefore select three smaller poems^ all of which 
we have had occasion to mention already, showing the 
writer in different phases, and each first-rate of its 
order. The first is of mediaeval as well as biblical 
analogies in style, most rich and most moumfal in 
colouring, like a garden left to work out its own decay 
in autumn. The second is classic in sympathy, and 
forms a perfect lyrical music of regretful beauty and 
reluctant desire. (We need hardly remind our readers 
that, in this poem " Itylus," the speaker is Philomela 
the nightingale, whose love, and the perennial pathos 
of her sorrowing, reproach her sister Procne the swal- 
low, in memory of the horrible fate dealt by that sister's 
hand to her own son Itylus.) The third of the three 
subjoined poems is most intense in its seemingly per- 
sonal passion. 
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1. A BALLAD OF BUKDENS. 

The burden of fair women. Vain delight ; 

And love aelf-slain in some sweet shameful way ; 
And sorrowful old age that comes by night, 

As a thief comes that has no heart by day ; 

And change that finds fair cheeks, and leaves them grey ; 
And weariness that keeps awake for hire ; 

And grief that says what passion used to say. 
This is the end of every man's desire. 

The burden of bought kisses. This is sore, 

A burden without fruit in childbearing : 
Between the nightfall and the dawn, threescore, 

Threescore between the dawn and evening. 

The shuddering in thy lips, the shuddering 
In thy sad eyelids tremulous like fire, 

Makes love seem shameful, and a wretched thing. 
This is the end of every man's desire. 

The burden of sweet speeches. Nay, kneel down, 

Cover thy head, and weep ; for verily 
These market-men that buy thy white and brown 

In the last days shall take no thought for thee. 

In the last days like earth thy face shall be, 
Yea like sea-marsh made thick with brine and mire, 

Sad with sick leavings of the sterile sea. 
This is the end of every man's desire. 
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The burden of long living. Thou shalt fear, 
Waking, and sleeping mourn upon thy bed ; 

And say at night " Would God the day were here !" 
And say at dawn " Would God the day were dead !" 
With weary days thou shalt be clothed and fed, 

And wear remorse of heart for thine attire, 

Pain for thy girdle, and sorrow upon thine head. 

This is the end of every man's desire. 

The burden of bright colours. Thou shalt see 

Gold tarnished, and the grey above the green ; 
And as the thing thou seest thy face shall be, 

And no more as the thing beforetime seen ; 

And thou shalt say of mercy ** It hath been," 
And, living, watch the old lips and loves expire. 

And, talking, tears shall take thy breath between. 
This is the end of every man's desire. 

The burden of sad sayings. In that day 

Thou shalt tell all thy days and hours, and tell 

Thy times and ways and words of love, and say 
How one was dear, and one desirable. 
And sweet was life to hear, and sweet to smell ; 

But now with lights reverse the old hours retire. 
And the last hour is shod with fire from hell. 

This is the end of every man's desire. 

The burden of four seasons. Rain in spring. 
White rain and wind among the tender trees ; 

A summer of green sorrows gathering ; 
Rank autumn in a mist of miseries. 
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With sad face set toward the year, that sees 
The charred ash drop out of the dropping pyre, 

And winter wan with many mahidies. 
This is the end of every man's desire. 

The burden of dead faces. Out of sight, 

And out of love, beyond the reach of hands, 
Changed in the changing of the dark and light, 

They walk and weep about the barren lands 

Where no seed is nor any gamer stands, 
Where in short breaths the doubtful days respire, 

And Time's turned glass lets through the sighing sands. 
This is the end of every man's desire. 

The burden of much gladness. Life and lust 

Forsake thee, and the face of thy delight ; 
And under foot the heavy hour strews dust, 

And overhead strange weathers burn and bite ; 

And, where the red was, lo the bloodless white ; 
And, where truth was, the likeness of a liar ; 

And, where day was, the likeness of the night. 
This is the end of every man's desire. 



L'ENVOy. 

Princes, and ye whom pleasure quickeneth. 
Heed well this rhyme before your pleasure tire : 

For sweet is life, but after life is death. 
This is the end of every man's desire. 
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2. ITYLUS. 



Swallow, my sister, sister Swallow, 

How can thine heart be fall of the Spring ? 
A thousand summers are over and dead. 
What hast thou found in the Spring to follow ? 
What hast thou found in thine heart to sing ? 
What wilt thou do when the summer is shed ? 

Swallow, sister, fair swift Swallow, 
Why wilt thou fly after Spring to the South, 

The soft South whither thine heart is set ? 
Shall not the grief of the old time follow % 

Shall not the song thereof cleave to thy mouth ? 
Hast thou forgotten ere I forget ? 

Sister, my sister, fleet sweet Swallow, 

Thy way is long to the sun and the South. 

But I, fulfilled of my heart's desire, 

Shedding my song upon height, upon hollow. 

From tawny body and sweet small mouth 

Feed the heart of the night with fire. 

1 the nightingale, all Spring through, — 

O Swallow, sister, changing Swallow — 
All Spring through till the Spring be done. 
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Clothed with the light of the night on the dew, 
Sing, while the hours and the wild birds follow, 
Take flight, and follow, and find the sun. 

Sister, my sister, soft light Swallow, 

Though all things feast in the Spring's guest-chamber, 
How hast thou heart to be glad thereof yet ? 
For where thou fliest I shall not follow, 
Till life forget and death remember, 
Till thou remember and I forget. 

Swallow, my sister, singing Swallow, 
I know not how thou hast heart to sing. 
Hast thou the heart ? Is it all passed over ? 
Thy lord the Summer is good to follow, 
And fair the feet of thy lover the Spring : 
But what wilt thou say to the Spring thy lover ? 

Swallow, sister, fleeting Swallow, 
My heart in me is a molten ember. 
And over my head the waves have met. 
But thou wouldst tarry, or I would follow, 
Could I forget, or thou remember, 
Couldst thou remember and I forget. 

sweet stray sister, shifting Swallow, 
The heart's division divideth us. 
Thy heart is light as a leaf of a tree : 
But mine goes forth among sea-guKs hollow 
To the place of the slaying of Itylus, 
The feast of Daulis, the Thracian sea.] 
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O Swallow, sister, rapid Swallow, 
I pray thee sing not a little space. 
Are not the roofs and the lintels wet \ 
The woven web that was plain to follow, 
The small slain body, the flower-like face. 
Can I remember if thou forget ? 



sister, sister ! thy first-begotten ! 
The hands that cling, and the feet that follow. 
The voice of the child's blood crying yet 
" Who hath remembered me? Who hath forgotten ?"- 
Thou hast forgotten, summer Swallow, 
But the world shall end when I forget* 



3. A LEAVETAKING. 

Let us go hence, my songs : she will not hear. ' 

Let us go hence together without fear : 

Keep silence now, for singing-time is over. 
And over all old things and all things dear. 

She loves not you nor me as all we love her* 
Yea, though we sang as angels in her ear. 
She would not hear. 

Let us rise up and part : she will not know. 
Let us go seaward as the great winds go, 

Full of blown sand and foam : what help is here / 
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?There is no help, for all these things are so, 

And all the world is bitter as a tear. 
And how these things are though ye strove to show, 
She would not know. 

Let us go home and hence : she will not weep. 
We gave Love many days and dreams to keep, 

Flowers without scent, and fruits that would not grow, 
Saying, " If thou wilt, thrust in thy sickle and reap." 

All is reaped now ; no grass is left to mow : 
And we that sowed, though all we fell on sleep, 
She would not weep. 

Let us go hence and rest : she will not love. 
She shall not hear us if we sing hereof. 

Nor see love's ways how sore they are and steep* 
Come hence, let be, lie still : it is enough. 

Love is a barren sea bitter and deep ; 
And, though she saw all heaven in flower above. 
She would not love. 

Let us give up, go down : she will not care. 
Though all the stars made gold of all the air. 

And the sea moving saw before it move 
One moon-flower making all the foam-flowers fair, — 

Though all those waves went over us, and drove 
Deep down the stifling lips and drowning hair — 
She would not care. 

Let us go hence, go hence : she will not see. 
Sing all once more together : surely she. 

She too, remembering days and words that were, 
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Will turn a little toward us, sighing : but we, 

We are hence, we are gone, as though we had not been ther- 
Nay, and, though all men seeing had pity on me, 
She would not see. 



We will not adviaedly write anti-climaxes ; and 
therefore, after quotation, we shall have done with 
criticism. The reader has now before him what we 
had to say concerning " Poems and Ballads ; " a book 
withdrawn from circulation by Messrs. Moxon & Co., 
but which tlie Power that presides over poetic fame 
has no mind to withdraw. 
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